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Memorabilia. 


It is likely to be some time before the whole 

of the damaged British Museum is again 
open to the public. Meanwhile it is pleasant 
to see the King Edward VII Gallery housing 
such an attractive exhibition. Here is the 
ideal place to take a child who for most of its 
young life has seen too many of the ugly 
products of human ingenuity, and to enjoy 
its appreciation of the beauty fashioned by 
many ages of man. For though the special- 
ist must wait for the return of the lost gal- 
leries to give full scope to his subject, this 
small exhibition may better impress the 
chance visitor by its variety, and the absence 
of oppressive repetition. Its exhibits range 
from Ceramics to Illuminated MSS., from 
the Crosier of Kells and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels to that impressive 90 Ib. jade terra- 
pin found at the bottom of an Allahabad 
tank. The Portland Vase which is on show 
is now a national possession, having been 
bought in 1945 with funds bequeathed by 
James Rose Valentin. 

Two showcases in the centre of the gal- 
lery give us our first glimpse of part of the 
treasure found in the Anglian burial-ship at 
Sutton Hoo, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, and 
presented by Mrs. E. M. Pretty in 1939. This 
in itself should lead many to the north 
entrance of the British Museum in the com- 
ing months. 


WE welcome a new half-crown quarterly, 

_ Vistas: a literary and philosophic 
review. The first number contains four long 
articles, all of them thought-provoking: 
Laurence Housman chooses to call his ‘ The 
Necessity of Doubt... Mr. AMPHLETT 
MICKLEWRIGHT’s subject is Catholic Mod- 


ernism and Father Tyrrell. Eric Newton 
writes on the creative spirit in art, and 
Joseph Wickstead writes on a creative spirit, 
William Blake. 


ANOTHER Exhibition, “ Books of Swit- 

zerland,” opened for a month (26 April- 
25 May) at the Suffolk Galleries, Suffolk 
Street, London, S.W.1. And as a man, com- 
ing home to the suburbs out of the smoke- 
grimed air of London after dark, may 
realise by a sudden sweetness of scent the 
flowering of the hawthorns he does not see 
and know that spring is turned to May, so 
in Suffolk Street, a man may step—free— 
from the world of half-used formulae and 
overworked clichés and half-measures into 
the climate of habitual excellence, the 
general, atmospheric assumption that what 
is to be done should be and will be done as 
well as may be and in the exact terms of 
the material. 

The thing, be it binding, lay-out, photo- 
graphy, children’s books, Bibles, French 
print, German print, colour illustration—in 
each instance the given thing is in its own 
terms admirably, honestly, simply done well. 
It does not cry aloud or gesticulate or make 
faces or perorate or grimace; it simply, 
honestly, succinctly works, as admirably as a 
Swiss watch or Swiss democracy or Swiss 
patriotism, which as the Chargé d’Affaires 
reminded us, on the opening day, has neither 


a common language nor a common church, 


but has a unique, a flexible, a lasting coher- 
ence. Swiss democracy is as unlikely to 
come “unstuck” as Swiss paper-binding. 
Nor about this coherence is there anything 
tight. Nothing is more notable about the 
Exhibition, in its historical as in its contem- 
porary side, as its free, rich, intellectual 
variety. Here, side by side are Calvin and 
St. Francis of Sales, Dr. Karl Barth, Hans 
Phleger and that enchantingly merry band of 
cats caracoling above the delightful illustra- 
tions of the children’s books. Here is the 
original of Un Souvenir de Solferino and the 
glorious photographic illustration of the 
magnificent work, the unsurpassed work- 
manship of St. Gall, Rheinau and Schaff- 
hausen, Varied as they may be, yet they all 
have a harmony, the harmonious, taken for 
granted assumption that the thing from the 
Red Cross to the stitching of the sheets of 
an illustrated weekly should be done hon- 
estly, be done forthrightly, be done well. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A CENSUS OF EXTANT COLLECTIONS 
OF ENGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYBILLS 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


y following list is arranged alphabeti- 
cally, according to the location of the 
collections concerned, and not according to 
the towns to which the bills relate. It is 
almost certainly not complete, and additions 
to it would be welcomed. Many of the 
collections noted extend beyond the eigh- 
teenth century, but as I had set the years 1700 
and 1800 respectively as the limits of my 
inquiry I have not given details of anything 
after this latter date. The bulk of the work 
of collecting information and examining 
material was undertaken before the war; a 
check has, however, been made in recent 
months, and it is gratifying to find that very 
little has perished as a result of air-raids. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, only 
two collections have been destroyed com- 
pletely and one seriously damaged. In the 
case of the former, though they should not, 
of course, any longer find a place in a census 
of “extant” collections, I have thought fit, 
as a matter of interest, to refer to them in 
the appropriate places. ; 

I have to thank the following for their 
assistance and co-operation: Mrs. Lillian 
A. Hall, of Harvard; Mr. C. B. Hogan of 
- Yale; Mr. W. S. Lewis, of Farmington, 
Conn.; Dr. Sybil Rosenfeld; Stir St. VINCENT 
TROUBRIDGE, and the Librarians and Cura- 
tors of the various libraries and museums 
mentioned. 


BaTH. {i) Public Library. Here there are 
twenty-one bills of the Bath Theatre Royal, 
ranging from 1776 to 1799. Most years are 
represented by one or two bills only, but 
these can be supplemented by the entries in 
the manuscript register of the theatre for the 
year 1770 and by advertisements in the Bath 
Chronicle from 1761 onwards. Both are in 


the Reference Library. The library also 
contains three bills for the Theatre Royal, 
Weymouth (1791, 1792 and 1798), and one, 
dated 30 July (no year given), for the Wor- 
cester Theatre. 


(ii) Citizen House. The Stead Collection 
here includes numerous provincial bills of 
the eighteenth century. Unfortunately in 
1939 I only examined the collection cur- 
sorily, leaving more detailed work till a later 
date; then the war intervened. Now I am 
informed by the custodian that “they were 
all stored away during the war, together 
with their catalogues, and as their original 
home was entirely blitzed there is no chance 
of their being unpacked or examined for the 
next two years.” 


BIRMINGHAM. Public Library. The Bir- 
mingham Collection at this library includes 
over a hundred bills of the King Street 
Theatre, Birmingham, for the years 1775 and 
1776. This is almost a complete collection 
for these two seasons, though a few weeks 
are unrepresented. There is also one bill for 
the same house for 1762, and three hundred 
and fifty for the theatre in New Street, 
covering the years 1791 to 1800. From 1795 
to the end of the century the collection is 
fairly complete, but before that there are 
considerable gaps. 

The Shakespeare Library contains sixty 
bills, dated 1787-1797, advertising Shake- 
speare performances. Fifty-eight of these 
refer to Liverpool, one (1795) to Birming- 
ham, and one (1797) to Wolverhampton. 


BRIGHTON. In his ‘ History of the Brighton 
Theatres’ (1886) H. C. Porter quotes some 
two hundred local playbills before 1800, but 
I have been unable to locate them. Presum- 
ably they are still extant. Information con- 
cerning them would be welcome. 


BRISTOL. Public Library. Here there are 
over a hundred playbills ranging from 1765 
to 1800, and many more than this for the 
early years of the next century. They should 
be used with caution, however, as a number 
of them are undated, and in attempting to 
supply the deficiencies a previous owner has 
made serious errors. Some of them, for 
instance, are assigned to a date ten years 
too early for the plays they advertise. The 
files of the local newspapers in the library 
date from 1715, but are incomplete. A cer- 
tain amount of information to supplement 
that supplied by the playbills can, however, 
be gleaned from them. 


CHELTENHAM, Public Library. There are 
one hundred and ninety local playbills 
before 1800, ranging in date from 1791 to 
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_ The years 1797 to 1799 are practi- 
hot inact though before this the bills 
record only occasional performances. There 
are also ten bills for Birmingham (1799-1800) 
and five for Stroud, Tewkesbury and Winch- 
combe (1791-1796). 


FARMINGTON (Conn.). | Mr. W. Sheldon 
Lewis, Editor of the Yale Edition of the 
Correspondence of Horace Walpole, pos- 
sesses a volume of two hundred and 
nineteen playbills for the years 1757- 
1778, the dates most extensively repre- 
sented being 1758, 1764 and 1773. They 
refer principally to Bath, Chester, Birming- 
ham, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Maid- 
stone, Norwich, Liverpool, Portsmouth, 
Shrewsbury, Winchester and York. The col- 
lection was originally the property of Tate 
Wilkinson, the well-known manager of the 
York Circuit, and virtually forms a record of 
his early peregrinations. 


GLoucesTerR. Public Library. This library 
has a small collection of twenty-four bills 
before 1800, formerly part of a larger col- 
lection in the possession of Robert Walters, 
Librarian to the Garrick Club. They refer 
to the Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, and cover 
the years 1794 and 1796. The files of the 
Gloucester Journal are almost complete from 
1757, and supply a good deal of material on 
the drama in Gloucester, Cheltenham and 
neighbouring towns. 


HARVARD COLLEGE (Cambridge, Mass.). 
TheTheatreCollection in theCollege Library 
includes many hundreds of provincial play- 
bills dated earlier than 1800. The places 
most fully represented are Bath, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Hull, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Sheffield and York. Those for Bristol are 
almost complete for the years 1782, 1783, 
1788, 1789, 1791, 1792, 1795 and 1796. In 
addition to the Hull bills the library also 
has a MS. record of theatrical performances 
in that town between the years 1759 and 
1857, originally the property of Joseph Tem- 
ple, Palmerston House, Hull. The entries 
are not arranged chronologically, but under 
plays. There are, too, some bills of the 
Theatres Royal in Dublin and Edinburgh. 


Lancaster. Public Library. Amongst the 
material dealing with local history are four 
Lancaster playbills for 1772 and nine for 
1775. All refer to the New Theatre in the 
Horse and Farrier’s Yard, and were issued 


' Lynn, Lowestoft, Mansfield, Norwich, Pefer- 


by Heatton and Austin’s Company. 


LINCOLN. Public Library. The local col- 
lection here comprises about thirty bills for 
the Lincoln theatre, a few dated between 
1754 and 1763, but the majority from 1794 
to 1800. There are also thirteen, all dated 
1800, relating to Boston, Grantham, Peter- 
borough, Spalding and Stamford. 


LiverPooL. (i) Public Library. When 
examined the collection here before the war 
I found 1,278 bills for the Liverpool theatres, 
ranging in date from 1767 to 1800. The 
years 1772-75, 1777, 1779-80, 1784, 1789-91, 
1793 and 1795-1800 were practically com- 
plete. During the air-raids of 1942, how- 
ever, incendiary bombs fell upon the Library, 
and many of the Theatre Royal bills 
between 1779 and 1800 were badly damaged 
by fire. Fortunately, for most of them there 
is a duplicate in the collection at the Athen- 
aeum, noted below. 

The Public Library also has sixty-two 
Portsmouth bills for the years 1778 and 
1779, a complete set with the exception of a 
few blank days. 

(ii) The Athenaeum. The collection here, 
which comprises over a thousand bills for 
the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, before 1800, 
and many more after that date, is practically 
complete from 1783. On the backs of many 
of the bills the amount of the receipts for 
the night is written. There is also a volume 
containing forty-seven very large (poster- 
size) bills for the years 1756, 1774, 1775 and 
1776, relating to the theatre in Drury Lane, 
Liverpool. This volume is unique. 

(iii) The Public Museum. Here I found 
three bills only, dated 2, 10 and 12 Dec. for 
the year 1774. The first of these was the 
only one which was not contained also in 
the collections at the Public Library or the 
Athenaeum. During the air-raids the 
Museum was gutted by fire and all the play- 
bills, together with the larger part of its 
other contents, were destroyed. 


Lonpon. The British Museum. 

(a) Burney Collection, This collection 
comprises about 1,800 playbills, bound 
in nine quarto volumes and _ cover- 
ing the years 1773 to 1800. The towns 
most extensively represented are Banbury, 
Beccles, Bury St. Edmunds, Bungay, Boston, 
Colchester, Grantham, Huntingdon, Ipswich, 
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borough, Portsmouth, St. Neots, Stamford, 
Stirbitch, Spalding, Stratford-on-Avon, Thet- 
ford, Wisbeach, Worcester and Yarmouth. 
There are also a few bills for Birmingham 
(1799), Brighton (1797), Bath (1789, 1793, 
1796, 1799), Epsom (1799), Keswick (1796), 
Leicester (1794), Margate (1795), Notting- 
ham (1793), Oxford (1793), Preston (1797), 
Richmond, Surrey (1789), Salisbury (1799), 
and Stowmarket (1793). 

(b) Collection Relating Mainly to Man- 
chester and Chester. This contains forty- 
four bills for Manchester (1783) and thirty- 
five for Chester (1783). In addition there 
are forty-three for Newcastle (1784-86), 
twenty-four for Whitehaven (1785) and 
twenty-two for Lancaster (1786-87). The 
collection seems to have belonged originally 
to Joseph Austin, the manager, along with 
Michael Heatton and later Charles Whitlock, 
of the circuit, for it is prefaced by a number 
of MS. notes by Austin dealing with the 
characters, abilities, careers, etc., of his prin- 
cipal players, while sub-joined is a copy of 
“ Articles to be Observed by Members of 
Messrs. Austin and Whitlock’s Company of 
Comedians.” 

(c) Collection Relating to Manchester, 
1783-1808. This contains one hundred and 
five bills which fall within the eighteenth 
century. The years 1789 and 1790 are almost 
complete. 

(d) Volume of Miscellaneous Materials 
Relating Mainly to Chester. This contains 
forty-five Chester bills—one for 1767, two 
for 1772, two for 1775, one for 1779, and 
thirty-eight for 1787. Whitehaven is repre- 
sented by one dated 1770 and another 1788. 

(e) Volume of Miscellaneous Material and 
Pamphlets Relating to Great Yarmouth, etc. 
Seven playbills for the period 1769-1770 are 
included. 

(f) Volume of Materials on Private Thea- 
tricals, 1750-1808. This was possibly assem- 
bled by Burney, and includes one hundred 
and thirty-five bills of private theatres before 
1800. They refer mainly to Blenheim, War- 
grave and Wynnstay. 

(g) A Series of Playbills for the Ports- 
mouth Theatre. This comprises a few odd 
bills between 26 Oct. 1781 and 8 July 1782. 

(h) Volume of Playbills Relating to the 
Theatres at Newcastle. Miscellaneous bills 
for 1781 to 1792. This also may at one 
time have belonged to Joseph Austin, since 


at the end of the volume there is a MS, list 
headed “iMr. Austin’s list of parts, which 
he will perform when called upon for either 
stock nights or benefits.” 

(i) A Miscellaneous Collection of Playbills 
for the Theatres at Newcastle and Chester. 
The bills range in date from 1767 to 1790, 
and are bound in one volume, together with 
“ An Address to the Mayor of Newcastle by 
M. Heatton and J. Austin, Managers,” 

(ii) The Garrick Club. The Garrick Club 
itself has no bills of this period, but Sir Sr. 
VINCENT TROUBRIDGE has a collection. The 
majority of them fall after 1800, but there 
are three that relate to the eighteenth cen- 
tury—Leeds, 15 May 1796; Lincoln, 10 
Oct. 1783, and Southampton, 14 Oct. 1787. 

(iii) The Guildhall Library. A miscellane- 
ous collection of fifty-five bills is housed 
here, ranging from 1773 to 1800. Twenty- 
nine of these are for Hull (1783-97), seven 
for Darlington (1799), and five for Exeter 
(1800). Bolton, Birmingham, Gloucester, 
Harrogate, Huddersfield, Lancaster, New- 
castle, Stourbridge, Stowmarket and Wey- 
mouth are represented by one or two each. 


MANCHESTER. Public Reference Library. 
Amongst the collection of playbills of the 
Theatre Royal, 1798-1897, the first volume 
contains thirty-five bills for the years 1798 
and 1799. The-Greaves Collection of mate- 
rials on the history of ‘Manchester, two stout 
folio volumes of pamphlets, press-cuttings, 
etc., includes twenty bills for the Manchester 
theatre, nearly all earlier in date than any of 
the above. They are a miscellaneous assort- 
ment, but the earliest, an advertisement of 
a performance by Heron’s company at the 
Old Exchange, is dated 1743, and is probably 
unique. There is also one bill for Oldham 
(1 May 1795). Those relating to Manchester 
may be supplemented by some twenty press 
advertisements which are included in vol. i 
of the collection. 


MarGate. Public Library. Only four of 
the bills here relate to the eighteenth cen- 
tury, namely, those for the Margate theatre, 
dated 5 Oct. 1779, 5 Oct. 1785, 31 July 1790, 
and 6 Sept. 1796. The first is for the play- 
house at the Fountain Inn. 


New York. New York Public Library. 
Here there is a miscellaneous collection of 
some thirty-four playbills, dated variously 
between 1777 and 1800. They are for Bath. 
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Birmingham, Chester, Chertsey, Hull, Liver- 
1, Plymouth, Portsmouth 
and York. 


Norwicu. Stranger’s Hall. The collection 
here contains five Norwich playbills dated 
23 May 1774, 12 Sept. 1774, 9 April 1795, 12 
Aug. 1795, and 22 May 1798. There is also 
one for Bath (1772) and one for Holt (1791). 
The Public Library has no eighteenth century 
playbills, but there are good files of the local 
newspapers of the period which contain 
advertisements of theatrical performances 
in Norwich and the neighbouring towns. 


NoTTINGHAM. Public Library. Here there 
is a small collection of eighteenth century 
playbills, mainly those of the Retford theatre, 
which is represented by eighteen for 1792 
and thirty-nine for 1799-1800. There are 
also six for Nottingham (two for 1797 and 
four for 1800), and three for Newark (one 
for 1780 and two for 1800). 


PtymouTH. (i) Plymquth Proprietory Lib- 
rary. Before the war this library possessed 
about one hundred and sixty bills of the 
Plymouth Playhouse, extending from 1749 to 
1800. The years most fully represented 
were 1780 and 1785. In the heavy air-raids 
upon Plymouth the library was destroyed 
and its contents, including the playbills, 
perished. 

(ii) Public Library. A few odd bills for the 
Frankfort Gate Theatre, dated 1785, will be 
found here. 

(iii) Unlocated. In his article in The 
Western Antiquary, July 1893, on “The 
Story of the Drama in Plymouth,” W. H. K. 
Wright stated that he possessed some thirty- 
ewht bills for the Frankfort Gate Theatre 
for the season 1760, which originally be- 
longed to Packer of Drury Lane. They are 
presumably still extant, but I have not been 
able to trace their present whereabouts. 
Any information would be welcome. 


SaLispury. Salisbury, South Wilts and 
Blackmore Museum. Most of the playbills 
here are for a period later than the eigh- 
teenth century. There is, however, one 
advertising a production of ‘ The Busybody ° 
and ‘High Life Below Stairs’ on 18 Oct. 
1799, which is of special interest in that it is 

on satin. There is another on satin for 
13 March 1801. The Director of the 
Museum, Mr. Frank Stevens, informs me 


that isolated playbills also exist in hotels 
about the city. 


SHEFFIELD. City Reference Library. The 
library has a fairly extensive collection of 
playbills for local theatres, but only nineteen 
of them are for dates prior to 1800. Of 
these four are for the month of November 
of a year unspecified (though probably 
1779), one for 22 Dec. 1794, one for 7 Dec. 
1798, and the rest for Oct., Nov. and Dec. 
1799. There are files of the local news- 
papers for the last few years of the century, 
though rather fragmentary, and some of 
these contain theatrical advertisements. The 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph of 15 May 1933 
gives a reproduction of a bill of the Sheffield 
theatre dated 3 Nov. 1780, and the same 
journal of 6 Aug. 1932 has a reproduction of 
a bill advertising ‘ Acis and Galathea ’ for 4 
April 1791. 


SPALDING. Library of the Spalding Gen- 
tlemen’s Society. Here there are seventy 
bills, ranging in date from 1798 to 1801 and 
i to Spalding, Holbeach and Long 

utton. 


WARRINGTON. ‘Municipal Library. Most 
of the bills here are dated later than 1800. 
There are, however, three for performances 
at Warrington in 1770, 1784, and 1788, while 
there are also two for London theatres dated 
1762 and 1782. 


WASHINGTON. (i) Folger Shakespeare 
Library. Out of the 200,000 playbills 
housed here, about three hundred refer to 
eighteenth century provincial theatres. They 
are mainly for the York Circuit 1784-91 and 
for the Liverpool Theatre Royal, 1790-1800. 
There are also about one hundred and: 
twenty for the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, 
1793-94. 

(ii) Library of Congress. I have only 
been able to trace two relevant bills here, 
both for Liverpool, and dated 30 Aug. and 
10 Oct. 1798. 


Wuitsy. Literary and Philosophical 
Society (The Museum, Pannet Park, Whitby). 
There is a continuous series of local playbills, 
running into several hundreds, from 1779 to 
1819, and bound in fourteen volumes. About 
two hundred are dated 1779 to 1800. 


YALE UNiversity (New Haven, Conn.) 
Department of Drama. The Greishaber 
Collection contains a few odd bills, mainly 
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for York, Bath, Birmingham and Liverpool. 


York. (i) York Minster, Library of the 
Dean and Chapter. This library contains a 
very large collection of playbills for the 
York Circuit. In all there are about six 
thousand bills which fall within the eigh- 
teenth century, contained in nineteen folio 
volumes and a few bundles. From 1770 
onwards the collection for the chief towns 
in the circuit (i.e., York, Hull, Leeds, Don- 
caster, Pontefract and Wakefield) is fairly 
complete, though there is an entire blank 
from 1 Nov. 1792 to 11 Feb. 1795. The 
earliest bills are for 1764 (York), though 
from then till 1770 they only make a frag- 
mentary record. There are also occasional 
bills for Whitby (1777-87), Halifax, Birming- 
ham (1779) Ripon, Huddersfield, Beverley 
and Selby. The entire season for 1779 at 
Edinburgh is included, as are also bills for 
the 1766 and 1770 seasons at Newcastle, and 
the 1781-84 seasons at Sheffield. In addi- 
tion there are almost three thousand bills for 
the chief theatres in the circuit from 1801 to 
1845 and a miscellaneous collection of about 
one hundred and ten for Scarborough, 
1777-1798. This is probably the lar- 
gest and most complete collection of 
eighteenth century bills now in exist- 
ence for any one circuit. It seems prob- 
able that those before 1802 were the pro- 
perty of Tate Wilkinson, or at least if not 
of him personally of the York Company of 
which he was the manager, and that they 
served as the basis of his ‘ Memoirs’ and 
Wandering Patentee.’ 

(ii) Public Library. Here there are about 
a dozen bills for the York theatre, 1791-98. 
A few in 1794 fill in gaps in the collection 
in the ‘Minster Library. 

FREDERICK T. Woop, PH.D., F.R.HIST.S. 

Sheffield. 


SIR WALTER’S HERALDRY. 
(See ante p. 207.) 


*Peveril of the Peak.” In chap. xv the 
young Earl of Derby describes his father’s 
signet “ with the three monstrous legs” of 
the Kingdom of Man. The shield in fact 
used by the earl bore Stanley, Man, Brandon 
and Vere, quarterly. 


‘Quentin Durward. In chap. xx the 
Countess of Croye accompanies her billet 


with a ring engraved with three leopards 
“the ancient arms of the House of Croye.” 4 
cross would have been a more probable cog. 
nisance for the name, as the Count of Creve. 
coeur knew, who bore, chap. xxiii, a cloven 
heart on his banner. From Note X to this 
volume we learn that Sir Walter possessed a 
copy of Ferne’s ‘ Blazon of Gentry,’ 159% 
Py that he had read, at least, some parts 
of it. 

If Sir Walter had been present at the dis. 
cussion between the real and the false herald, 
in chap. xxxiii, he would have found him. 
self in much the same position as the Duke 
of Burgundy, who knew the meaning of 
gules, azure and sable and the difference 
between argent and or but suspected that to 
be really learned in these matters was to be 
unintelligible. 


_ ‘St. Ronan’s Well.” We are told in chap, 
i that the inn kept by Meg Dods bore the 
Mowbray arms on its sign, and, though these 
are not described, Sir Walter correctly refers, 
in chap. xviii, to the white lion of Mowbray, 
and himself invents a quartering for it, three 
scrog-bushes, for Scrogie. 


*Redgauntlet.’ In letter iv Darsie Lati- 
mer observes that a decanter is engraved 
with armorial bearings but is given no oppor- 
tunity to examine them; in letter vii he ob- 
serves a shield on Joshua Geddes’ house at 
Mount Sharon but finds that its charges have 
been defaced with a chisel. Here, however, 
we learn that these had been “geds,” jacks, 
pipes or luces, another example of the pun- 
ning charges that Sir Walter imagined to be 
debased. 


‘The Betrothed.’ In chap. ii a_ letter is 
“sealed with the impression of a swan, the 
ancient cognisance of the House of Beren- 
ger.” As the date is before the end of the 
twelfth century, when heraldic bearings were 
still a novelty, the cognisance cannot really 
be ancient; and it is certainly not that re- 
corded as borne by later persons of the name. 


‘Chronicles of the Canongate.’ In chap. 
iv the inn sign at Duntarken showed the 
Treddles arms, “three shuttles in a field 
diapré.” Sir Walter evidently supposed that 
diaper was a distinction and part of the 
blazon, and not an ornamental enrichment 
common to all coats. The use of supporters 
is more frequent among commoners in Scot- 
land than in England but would hardly even 
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then be extended to members of a mechani- 
cal trade. 

‘The Highland Widow.’ In chap. iii it 
appears that even in Scotland and in the 
eighteenth century a man might exercise the 
ancient right to make his own choice of an 
emblem for his family. 

‘The Talisman.’ The book opens with a 
picture of the Knight of the Leopard whose 
surcoat bore his arms “in several places.” A 
tabard in later centuries might so bear arms 
but a surcoat could bear them, at most, on 
front and back; and neither surcoat nor 
shield would have borne a motto in addition 
—still less in English in the twelfth century. 
The heraldic discussion in chap. xi is a tissue 
of misconceptions. Richard may possibly 
have used a broom badge but he would not 
have known himself by the name Planta- 
genet, which was first applied to the descen- 
dants of Edmund of Langley, Sth son of 
Edward III, in the middle of the fifteenth 
century. Neither would he have recognised 
his own arms as blazoned by Sir Walter, 
“three lions passant; formerly it is said, 
they were leopards.” Of course, they are 
and always have been leopards, but Sir 
Walter did not know that a leopard is still 
a lion—with its face turned towards the 
observer. What beast he supposed it to be 
is not clear. In chap. xxviii it appears on 
the shield of the Prince of Scots with the 
addition of a collar and a broken chain. 
Here, too, the Marquess of Montserrat bears 
“in reference to his tithe a serrated and 
rocky mountain.” If that were indeed his 
tile the charge would certainly be appro- 
priate, though, in Sir Walter’s view, to be 


teprobated as canting heraldry. But he had | 


probably mistaken the f in Montferrat for a 
long s, 


“Woodstock.” In chap. viii we are told 
that the banner of England was displaced 
at Windsor by “ that of the Commonwealth, 
the cross of St. George in its colours of blue 
and red, not yet intersected by the diagonal 
cross of Scotland, which was soon after 
assumed, as if in evidence of England’s con- 
quest over her ancient enemy.” It would 
be difficult to pack as much inaccuracy into 
So small a space. The red cross of St. 
George on its white field was the flag of 
England until Scots James became its king 
When, in 1606, the white cross of St. Andrew 
On its blue field was charged with St. 


George’s cross edged with white to produce 
the flag of Great Britain. The royal banner 
of the Stewarts bore France quartering Eng- 
land on the first and fourth quarters, Scot- 
land in the second, and Ireland in the third. 
That of the Commonwealth bore St. George 
in the first and fourth, St. Andrew in the 
second, and the harp of Ireland in the third, 
with the silver lion of Cromwell on a sable 
scutcheon in pretence over all. In chap. xxiii 
the king, planning to seduce his host's 
daughter, soliloquises, “if I give his grand- 
son a title to quarter the arms of England, 
what matter if a bar sinister is drawn across 
them?” A man does not give his son a title 
to quarter his own arms. And in English 
heraldry, at least, a bar is horizontal and the 
qualifying sinister has therefore no meaning. 
Scott is probably responsible for the popu- 
larity of this vulgarism among journalists. 

In chap. xxvii Wildgoose declares that he 
“ consults the Herald’s books to see if a man 
is entitled to bear arms.” In Scotland a man 
derived such right from Lyon King-at-arms: 
but Wildgoose lived in England where a man 
may assume arms proprio motu, et pro- 
priis viribus. 

‘The Fair Maid of Perth. In chap. vii 
Sir Walter refers to “the Bloody Heart, the 
well-known cognizance of the house of 
Douglas.” It was one of the charges in their 
arms and was used also as a badge. In 
chap. xx the heraldry of Charteris is sadly 
confused, crest and motto, and these of the 
wrong family, being set upon the shield. 


‘Anne of Geierstein.. In chap. v Sir 
Walter, as usual, employs the word “ cog- 
nizance ” loosely, here to mean crest. He 
realises, this time without reprobation, that 
the emblem puns on the name. 


“Count Robert of Paris.” In chap. ii the 
Varangian guards are described as wearing 
helmets with dragon crests, indicating their 
northern origin. With equal improbability 
Agelastes, in chap. x, speaks of adding a 
besant to his “ achievement of armorial dis- 
tinction,” and Count Robert, in chap. xiv, 
bears the shield of the King of France, 
though his signet is described in chap. xxiii 
as being “ semée (as the heralds express it) 
with lances splintered.” 

Sir Walter quotes at length passages from 
the Princess Anna Comnena’s account of the 
First Crusade; but he evidently does so at 
second hand, from Gibbon, and so was not 
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aware that her description of the crusader’s 
shields completely contradicts his own: 
“the exterior face is of metal so highly 
polished by frequent rubbings, with a boss 
of shining brass in the middle, as to dazzle 
the eyes of the beholders.” Here, as Planché 
noted, is contemporary evidence that 
armorial bearings had not yet come into 
existence. 


‘Castle Dangerous.’ Sir Walter’s vague 
and loose employment of heraldic terms is 
illustrated in chap. v where he speaks of 
“oak panelling carved in many cases with 
the crest and achievements of the Douglas 
family,” and in chap. ix where “ the appro- 
priate quarters, to the number of sixteen, 
each properly blazoned and distinct, were 
placed as ornaments around the principal 
armorial coat itself.” A crest is part of an 
achievement, and quarters, whose number is 
immaterial, are not ornaments but genea- 
logical evidences. 

ADDENDUM: ‘ Waverley.’ Ante p. 208. 
Ermines are not mentioned in Papworth’s 
‘Ordinary,’ but Parker’s ‘Glossary of the 
Terms used in Heraldry’ gives examples of 
their use as a charge, and Fairbairn of their 
use as a crest. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


AN ALLUSION IN HUME’S LETTERS. 


“T ENTREAT you to get the Bill about 

Witches repeal’d, & to move for some 
new Bill to secure the Christian Religion, by 
burning Deists, Socinians, Moralists, & 
Hutchinsonians ” (‘Letters of David Hume,’ 
ed. Greig, I, 44.) 

Hume makes this ironic suggestion to 
William Mure of Caldwell in a letter of Nov. 
1742. The reference to Deists, Socinians 
and Moralists presents no difficulties, but 
who were the Hutchinsonians? Greig in a 
footnote identifies them as the followers of 
John Hutchinson (1674-1737), but this is 
unconvincing for several reasons. 

(1) The reference must have been one that 
Mure would have no difficulty in under- 
standing, and it is doubtful whether these 
Hutchinsonians would have fulfilled that 
condition. Their vogue as a sect known by 
that distinguishing name begins, pace Greig,! 


1 “ The sect had a temporary vogue in Oxford 
about the time of this letter” (loc. cit.) 


with the publication of a_ twelve-volume 
edition of Hutchinson's works in 1748, The 
most useful account of their progress is to 
be found in William Jones's Life of George 
Horne, Bishop of Norwich and President of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. (My references 
are to the second edition, of 1799.) 

Jones describes how he and Horne first 
became acquainted in 1748 with the writings 
of Hutchinson, principally through their 
slightly senior friend, George Watson, a 
member, like themselves, of University Col- 
lege, Oxford. “This gentleman was a 
reader of Hebrew and a favourer of Mr. 
Hutchinson’s Philosophy: but he kept it to 
himself, in the spirit of Nicodemus; and 
when he asked him the reason of it after- 
wards, and complained of the reserve with 
which he had so long treated me in this 
respect; ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ these things are in 
no repute; the world does not receive them; 
and you, being a young man, who must keep 
what friends you have, and make your for- 
tune in the world, I thought it better to let 
you go on in your own way, than bring you 
into that embarrassment which might be pro- 
ductive of more harm than good, and 
embitter the future course of your life” 
(Jones, op. cit., p. 26). This no doubt indi- 
cates the unpopularity of doctrines such as 
Hutchinson’s more than their unfamiliarity, 
but the important point is that it should 
have been possible for Watson to keep his 
young friend in ignorance of these embar- 
rassing principles? Is it likely that an 
Oxford undergraduate would have remained 
ignorant for his first two years of the exist- 
ence of a sect which was well enough known 
to be the subject of a casual allusion six 
years earlier in a letter between two friends 
in Scotland? 

It might be thought that there had been 
an earlier vogue in Scotland in particular, 
since the most noted early convert to Hut- 
chinson’s doctrines was a Scot, Duncan 
Forbes of Culloden. Jones in fact writes: 
“ About the time of which I am speaking 
[1749], there were many good and learned 
men of both Universities, but chiefly in and 
of the University of Oxford, who, from the 
representation given to the public, some 


2 Cf. Horne: ‘ Fair, Candid, and Impartial State’ 
(1753): ‘*A new edition of Mr. HUTCHINSONS 
works, which were before grown scarce and out 
of print, has put them into everybody's hands 
(p. 5). 
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years before, by the Right Honourable Dun- 
can Forbes, then Lord President of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, and from a 
new and more promising method of study- 
ing the Hebrew language . . . were become 
zealous advocates of the new scheme of Mr. 
Hutchinson ” (op. cit., p. 22). But there is 
no sign in Forbes’s writings that Hutchin- 
son's followers were regarded as a distinct 
sect, or known as Hutchinsonians. In his 
‘Letter to a Bishop’ (1732), an avowed 
exposition of Hutchinson’s principles, Hut- 
chinson is referred to throughout as “ our 
author,” and in his ‘ Thoughts Concerning 
Religion ’ (1735) there is one reference to 
Hutchinson by name. This does not prove 
that the name was not current even in the 
‘thirties, either among friends or (more 
probably) among enemies, but the onus of 
proof is on those who maintain that it was. 

In fact, if Greig were right, this reference 
would antedate by eleven years the earliest 
one in ‘O.E.D.’ The latter, from the Scots 
Magazine for 1753, p. 528, is interesting as 
showing the word to be by then well enough 
established to need no explanation: the 
reviewer of a pamphlet casually remarks 
that “it appears to be written by an Hut- 
chinsonian.” But there seems to be no 
grounds for thinking it to be a name of very 
long standing. The noun occurs earlier in 
1753 in Horne’s * Fair, Candid and Impartial 
State of the Case between Newton and 
Hutchinson’: “I am not stating the case 
between NEWTONIANS and HUTCHINSONIANS, 
but NEWTON and HUTCHINSON ” (p. 40). The 
adjective occurs in 1748 in the course of the 
controversy on the proposed publication of 
the new edition of Hutchinson’s works, 
when Julius Bate refers to “ the Hutchinson- 
ian plan” (‘ Defence of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Plan, p. 16.) But it was in the early "fifties 
that the Hutchinsonians came into promin- 
ence aS a distinct group, the title being 
applied to them chiefly by their opponents 
in the first place. The word is of course to 
be found, both as noun and as adjective, 
throughout the pamphlet ‘A Word to the 
Hutchinsonians* (1756), where they are 
introduced as follows: “A néw sect of 
Gentlemen has sprung up of late years, and 
is well known in this University by the name 
of HUTCHINSONIANS, as being the disciples of 
oné Mr. Hutchinson” (p. 4). Horne in his 
reply, ‘An Apology for certain Gentlemen ’ 
(1756), complained of the label: “To the 


charge of being an Hutchinsonian, a name 
so invidiously applied, as a sectarian appel- 
lation, to himself and other readers of Hut- 
chinson’s writings, he answers that, as 
Christians they acknowledge no Master but 
Christ. . . . ‘If a man preaches Christ, that 
he is the end of the law, and the fulness of 
the gospel—* You need not mind him; he 
is a Hutchinsonian.’ If he mentions the 
assistance and direction of the Holy Spirit 
. ..—O, he is a Methodist!’ .. . Many 
things may be ridiculed under their false 
titles, which it would not be so decent to 
laugh at under their true ones ’.” (Jones, op. 
cit., pp. 90-91.) 

The evidence, then, points to a strong re- 
vival of interest in Hutchinson’s works after 
1748, especially in Oxford, followed by the 
attachment of the name “ Hutchinsonian ” 
to his adherents, principally by their oppon- 
ents. Though not conclusive, I think it puts 
the onus of proof on those who believe that 
Hume referred casually to the sect in a letter 
of 1742. 

(2) The appropriateness of the reference 
in its context is no less questionable. One 
would, to say the least of it, expect a class of 
persons who could be regarded as broadly in 
the same camp as Deists, Socinians and 
Moralists. Instead we are offered a body 
who “ were combined in an extreme dislike 
for rationalism; in a fanatical respect for 
the letter of the Bible; and in an attempt to 
enlist the rising powers of scientific enquiry 
upon the side of orthodoxy” (Leslie Ste- 
phen: ‘ History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ i, 390); and whose 
founder “ looked upon natural religion as 
Deism in disguise; an engine of the Devil, in 
these latter days, for the overthrow of the 
Gospel; and therefore boldly called it ‘ The 
Religion of Satan or Anti-christ’.” (Jones, 
op. cit., Preface, p. xvii). No doubt Hume 
might have made a whimsical leap from one 
religious extreme to the other in his list, but 
it does not seem likely. ~ 

(3) The question then arises: if the Hut- 
chinsonians referred to by Hume were not 
the followers of John Hutchinson, who were 
they? I suggest that the reference is to 
Hume’s friend and correspondent, the moral 
philosopher Francis Hutcheson. There is 
no need in this case to prove that his disci- 
ples were currently known by a collective 
name. Hutcheson was a close -friend of 
Mure (at whose house Greig thinks it likely 
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that the two philosophers first met: op. cit. 
i, 54.n 1), and the allusion would have been 
obvious. Moreover Hutcheson had already 
in 1737 been in trouble with the Glasgow 
Presbytery, precisely as a “ Moralist,” i.e., 
for teaching “that we could have a know- 
ledge of good and evil without and prior to 
a knowledge of God” (Greig, op. cit., i, 40 
n. 2). His followers would certainly have 
been much better candidates for the stake 
than those of John Hutchinson, and they fit 
exactly into the sequence of Hume's cata- 
logue at this point. 

There is in fact one reason and one reason 
only why this entirely appropriate and satis- 
factory explanation of Hume’s meaning has 
not been assumed as self-evident, and at first 
sight it seems a conclusive one: Hume 
writes “ Hutchinsonian ” and not “ Hutche- 
sonian.” At this point that very intimacy 
of both Hume and Mure with Hutcheson 
which gives the identification its initial 
plausibility tells in the opposite direction. 
But I doubt whether this objection is after 
all fatal, in face of the other evidence point- 
ing to Hutcheson and away from Hutchin- 
son, Fortunately we are able to say that 
some years earlier Hume was capable of 
writing (or—to avoid going beyond what is 
absolutely certain—of allowing the printer 
to print) “ Hutchinson” for “ Hutcheson ” 
(‘ Treatise, ed. Selby-Bigge, Introduction, p. 
xxi note). It is true that he had had a good 
deal more to do with Hutcheson in the inter- 
val between the publication of Books I and 
II of the ‘ Treatise’ and 1742, but even at 
the earlier date he must have known the 
name perfectly well, and an error in spelling 
once made has a habit of recurring.5 

Certainty in such a matter is scarcely 
attainable, but it is easier to believe in a slip 


3 Though it does not prove very much, beyond a 
certain indifference to the spelling of proper names 
that was probably more prevalent in the eighteenth 
century than now, I cannot resist recording that, 
in a search for references to the Hutchinsonians, I 
found ‘ Hutchinson’s Moral Philosophy’ men- 
tioned as an examination text at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1774 (Wordsworth: Schole 
Academice, 355). 1 take is that this is an error for 
“ Hutcheson,” in spite of a curious reference by 
Dr. Johnson to ‘“ Hutchinson’s ‘ Moral Philo- 
sophy ’”’ (Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ ed. Hill— 
Powell. III. 53, with note identifying the passage), 
where the work of John Hutchinson is meant. As 
Hutchinson wrote no work under that title, one 
is tempted to think that Boswell’s inverted commas 
are the result of a confusion on his part between 
Hutchinson and Hutcheson. 


of the pen, to which an exact parallel can 
be found in Hume's published work (though 
admittedly not in his manuscript) than in an 
inappropriate allusion to a body whose 
existence under that name at the time when 
Hume wrote is not attested and is not even 
very probable. 
J. C. Maxwe 


CULLOMPTON IN DEVONSHIRE, THE 
PARISH AND THE PARSON. 


(See ante pp. 28, 56, 71, 96, 118, 164.) 
WALKER Gray, M.A. CANnrTas., 1814—1819. 


HE nineteenth century was marked among 
other characteristics by the fashion of 
wealthy gentlemen purchasing the advow- 
sons of livings, in order to present thereto 
a member of their own family. 

The patronage of Cullompton had passed 
by purchase into the hands of a wealthy 
Bristol clergyman, the Rev. Thomas Daniel, 
Vicar of the parish of Henbury near by. As 
part of the marriage dowry of his daughter 
Emily on her marriage to the Rev. Walker 
Gray in June 1813, he proceeded to appoint 
his new son-in-law to the vicarage of Cul- 
lompton on its falling vacant the following 
year. And when five years later, he decided 
to resign from the duties of his cure at Hen- 
bury, he proceeded to prefer his son-in-law 
again from Cullompton to the more lucra- 
tive Henbury, as well as to present him 
with the patronage of both livings! 

Of Quaker parentage, the Rev. Mr. 
Gray was the eldest son of Walker Gray, 
Esq., Citizen and Vintner of the City of 
London, a leading member of the Society of 
Friends. He was born at 4 London Street, 
Fenchurch Street, on 27 Feb. 1788, and was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted as a Pensioner on 3 
July 1807. He graduated M.A. in 1815. A 
parishioner at Henbury thus described him: 

“A tall, grey-headed man, with a ruddy 
complexion, who always wore his hat on the 
back of his head. He was a fine old- 
fashioned preacher, and I can picture him 
now in his black gown and bands, sitting in 
the Vicarage pew on a Sunday evening till 
Sermon time came. His sermons would now 
be thought very long, seldom under an hour. 
He was fourth Wrangler, whilst at Cam- 
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bridge, and remained as Vicar of Henbury, 
holding also the livings of Aust and North- 
wick in plurality, until his death in 1845. 
He had no children. 


The style of the long sermons that were 
preached at Cullompton by Mr. Gray can 
be estimated from perusing two books (or 
pamphlets) that he wrote, to be seen in the 
British Museum: 

(i) A Discourse on Confirmation, being 
the substance of two sermons, delivered in 
the Parish Church of Cullompton, by 
Walker Gray, Vicar of that parish. Tiver- 
ton. 1816. 

(ii) The excellencies of the English 
Church;—a just claim to the attachment of 
all her members. London. 1827. 

Possessed of considerable wealth and pro- 
perty in Cullompton, Mr. Gray’s will, which 
was proved on 21 Nov. 1845, contained the 
following local gifts: 

To Frederick Leigh, of Cullompton. £50. 

To my godson, Charles Gray Hill the 
whole of my property at Cullompton in the 
County of Devon, that is to say a house and 
premises in Church Lane; two pews in the 
Church, and a Deed Poll in the Exeter Road. 
Or, if previously sold, £500 in lieu thereof. 


The vicar had previously given sufficient 
land that he had owned at the top of 
Exeter Hill for the erection of a Church 
Day School. In 1816 two schoolrooms, one 
for poor boys, and the other for poor girls 
were built, and opened for instruction in 
“reading, writing, and arithmetic, and (for 
girls) in needlework.” The cost of this 
Church School was met by two gifts of £200 
each by Henry Bruton, Esq. (brother of the 
late Vicar) and by the Trustees of the late 
Miss E. Pryor, who had left money for bene- 
volent purposes in the town. A grant of 
£100 by the National Society completed the 
total of £500 required, without the need for 
any further appeal whatever. The general 
upkeep and salaries however were to be met 
by voluntary subscriptions, fees and grants. 
Church of England principles were to be 
taught, and part of the premises to be used 
for a residence for the Master and Mistress. 
By an Indenture of Feoffment, dated 22 Feb. 
1822, the school was conveyed to the follow- 
ing Trustees: The Vicar of the Parish, the 
Vicar of Halberton, Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, the Rev. Walker Gray, M.A., the 
Rector of Broadclyst, Francis Huyshe, Esq. 


In 1818 a “ Select Vestry * was appointed 
for the first time “ with the like powers and 
duties as are prescribed in a Bill lately intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, and now 
in progress.” It was ordered that twelve 
gentlemen should henceforth compose this 
“Select Vestry,’ and from this date it 
gradually dealt with all the work formerly 
undertaken by the Vestry meeting of all 
interested parishioners. The last step in the 
gradual evolution of local government from 
the Hundred and Manor Courts of Saxon 
be to the Parish Council of 1946 had been 
taken. 


A public dinner for the parishioners once 
a year was also ordered by the Vestry in 
1818, and that £3 be taken out of the Parish 
fund towards defraying the expenses. The 
first such dinner was held on Monday, 20 
April, at 2 o’clock, and it continued for 
many years to be held on Easter Monday in 
connection with the annual Easter V. 
meeting. Its venue was generally in the 
open air, on each side of the Higher Bull- 
ring. 

Highway repairs; appeals against removal 
orders; repairs to the Almshouse; the yearly 
appointment of the parish apothecaries (Dr. 


_Gabriel and Dr. Hine were appointed in 


alternate years for a considerable period): 
and workhouse expenses and oversight con- 
tinued to occupy the attention of the Vicar 
and Vestry. 


The Apprenticeship system in the Parish 
was in 1814 put on to a new basis, following 
the repeal of the Elizabethan Act concern- 
ing the compulsory binding of all poor 
children as apprentices. Every man was 
now granted liberty to follow the occupation 
for which he thought himself -nost fitted, 
and apprenticeship became voluntary. Hith- 
erto every householder has been obliged to 
take from one to six apprentices to live with 
him, in proportion to his rental, and in this 
way both to provide labour for himself, and 
also save the parish the expense of provid- 
ing relief for poor children. Such appren- 
tices were bound at the age of seven or eight 
to live with their master until they were 21 
years of age, to work for him, and to learn 
their trade without wages. In return the 
master was responsible for providing them 
with food and clothes, and medicine if. 
required. 

The dress of these lads was usually a fus- 
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tian jacket and waistcoat, leather breeches, 
and shoes; boots were never worn; pieces of 
sacking, called “ kitty-bags ” were tied round 
the ankles as a sort of gaiter, to keep the 
earth out of the shoes. These shoes, made 
of hide leather, tanned locally, were washed 
every Saturday night, and well-greased after 
being dried, so that in time they became 
almost as stiff and hard as wood. The vil- 
lage tailor used to go out once a quarter, or 
less often, to the farmhouse to make and 
mend the boys’ clothes with materials kept 
for that purpose, and received eightpence, 
and sometimes a shilling a day for this ser- 
vice. He would sit cross-legged upon the 
kitchen table to do his sewing, generally to 
the distaste of the buxom and busy farmer’s 
wife. 

The apprentice girl, being trained in 
“ housewifery,” milked and tended the pigs 
and calves; if there were many, the appren- 
tice boy would help her. She also learnt 
how to make butter and cheese, and how to 
scald the milk and make Devonshire 
cream, The boys helped to feed and bed 
the horses and bullocks, and learnt how to 
plough, hedge, reap, mow, and thresh, and 
such other jobs in husbandry as the farmer 
was bound to teach them. The day would 
commence at about half-past-five, and at 7 
a.m. they would be given broth of milk with 
bread for their breakfast, and would take 
some bread and cheese and cider with them 
for their meal at forenoon, eaten in the fields 
orina barn. The whole family dined in the 
kitchen together at one table, the men and 
boys at the lower end of the long kitchen 
table, using wooden trenchers, or sometimes 
pewter plates. The master and his family at 
the other end of the table would reserve their 
precious white earthenware or “china ” ser- 
vice for their own use. Cider, or home- 
brewed ale was the usual drink for all. 
Supper followed at about 6 p.m., and all 
went to bed before sunset, as soon as the 
care of the cattle was completed. To teach 
the apprentices to read and write was rarely 
considered a necessity, and in many cases 
such a task would have been beyond the 
ability of both farmer and his wife. 

Where their masters worked with them, 
and kept them until the apprentices were of 
age, such apprentices usually turned out 
good workmen, and often married, and con- 


4) D.AT., x, p. 380 ff. 


tinued to work for the same master all their 
lives. Such old-fashioned workmen were 
vastly superior, so it has often been observed, 
to many of their successors, .who never learnt 
their work so thoroughly, and without a 
similar hard grounding, migrated from job 
to job. A great characteristic and strength 
of the life of the country parishes consisted 
in the long residence of the same families 
in the same places, untouched by the develop. 
men of railways, modern industries, and 
“higher” ways of living inthe townsduring the 
nineteenth century. There was much merit 
in the apprentice system. The Parish Appren- 
tice Indentures, and five books concerning 
the binding of apprentices, and a card-index 
of the names of over 2,000 apprentices 
thus bound, have been deposited in the 
Parish Church chest by the present vicar. 


G. WATKINS GRuBB. 
(To be continued.) 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART TO JOHN 
WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 90, 115, 161, 180, 210.) 


Jany 12. 1850 

[ hope you will do Lamartine briefly & murder- 
ously while the book is new to you. [George 
Jones [Recollections of the Life of Sir F. Chantrey 
has been very neatly handled in the Examiner but 
he deserves a slice or two frm you. I hope however 
you will be very kind as respects Chantrey who 
was a good fellow & indeed the only man of sense 
I ever knew in the shape of an artist tho’ how he 
cd make a friend of this poor idiot Jones 1s a 

uzzle. After all the Lichfield children are the 

est bit of sculpture done in our time except--if 
except—his chief busts. 

If you are inclined to break a staff in the cause 
of the R. Academy, it is at this time much in need 
of some champion. The attack on it is part & 
parcel of the run made against anything that is 
Estabd & that savours of aristocracy. It wont 
stand long & I suspect the ay | is about to get a 
heavy blow frm Fox Maule Co who I had 
thought wd bide their time till the Duke had left 
the scene. 

I am very uncomfortable & quite unable to peep 
out of doors. i 

Gisborne has sent me 2 letters of Peel’s to him— 
Sir Rfobert] had read all the slips & sent them 
back w annotations. Funny that he should be 
helping the Q R in Decr 1849! I am very anxious 
to hear your notions - to the new reform bill. 
Jany 28. 50 tscript 

The Fah ares of yesterday has an attack on 
H B in reference to a late article. He must again 
have peached agst himself. The time before he 
had told Metternich & M. told a Hungarian who 
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told Murray! Even Murray considered C[{loncurry] 
& O’C[onnell] as yours, & accordingly sent me no 
cheque fr it! 


Feby 3. 1850 

I was not well yesterday & could not leave my 
room but I hope to pay my respects at Molesey 
some day soon. Pray look into the accompanying 
MS by W. Johnson. It would not I think do at 
all fr a Q. R. article. If there were to be such 
a thing as an article expressly on the history of 
Sir R{obert] Peel]. it wd require to be done in a 
higher & more powerful style. Nor do [ see that 

has done more than reproduce with dilution 
t Q R had long ago suggested. But I also think 
the paper will shew you that Johnson is well 
qualified fr his proper calling and I shd be well 
pleased if you took that view & cd find any oppor- 
tunity of forwarding his interests. ba sieht 

The Palmerston influence is continually visible in 
the Mfornin]g Post. I do not know what line the 
Herald & Standard follow of late as to foreign 
policy— They are both so clumsily done & so 
crochety that I get weary of them— but the 
Standard also is so easily susceptible to personal 
influence that I distrust it at a pinch & I suppose 
the Herald still readily adopts the guidance of that 
Elder print & its worthy but very Irish editor. 
Johnson I believe is a most honest man— he too 
is Irish but he seems to have no Irish bee in his 
bonnet & if he be liable to any particular influence 
it is from a most safe quarter. Indeed his old 
connection with so very prudent and sagacious a 
person as Lrd. L. must be a very great advantage 
ir him. 

I have read Guizot & am not over pleased. He 
has however many striking—very striking—sentences 
—the results of deep knowledge presented in a 
much more telling form than is at all usual among 
doctrinaires. . . 

Guizot’s handling of A. Sidney is especially 
unjustifiable fr he places him at the very head of 
the Patriots tho’ he virtually acknowledges his 

ilt and mentions the punishment of so noble a 

der as justly heightening the popular exacerba- 
tion. I did not expect more than I find as to 
Lrd Russell. 

Limitations of space forbid the inclusion 
of further references to Guizot, Thiers, and 
other Frenchmen and French affairs, though 
the last paragraph of a letter of 3 March 
1850 may be included: 

If you go at length into Guizot here is a new 
edition of Lingard [History of a in which 
I am told he has much improved his chapters on 
our old revolution &c. is also I hold at yr 
service— & if you cd notice Lingard I shd not be 
sorry as he versus Macaulay may carry some weight 
in certain quarters— besides that I believe he 
merits the praise of real diligence and of abstain- 
ing frm the trickeries at all events of the historical 
romance claptrap style. 

Similarly I omit references to articles on 
Dolly Brae in the Quarterly Review of Dec. 
1849, and March 1850 (86, 228-292, 480- 
492. In a letter of 4 March 1850, for exam- 
ple, Lockhart refers in some detail to the 


discussion of Dollybrae in the House of 
Lords and to discussions of the subject by 
others. A “Mr. Reilly” has sent him a 
communication. “I confess his letter does 
not give me the idea of a clear head & in 
fact 1 have a conviction that an article on 
an Irish dispute must fail if it be done by 
any Irishman except yourself ” [i.e., Croker]. 
Reluctantly 1 exclude much material in the 
remaining letters of 1850. 

March 11. 1850 

. . . | have been & am in such anxiety about my 
son & his matters as to make my leaving home 
impossible. I fear he is now ill & shd not be 
surprised any hour by a telegraphic summons to 
go over. 

April 4. 50 

{ am rejoiced that.yr Johnson [Robert Armitage’s 
“ Dr. Johnson,” Quarterly Review, June, 1850, 87, 
59-68] is w Clowes & with all yr promises fr next 
Q. R. Murray says this No does well —but we 
want variety. It is no wonder L. P. is delighted. 
I hope to see him on his return frm Brighton. Is 
it not queer to have him & Metternich in the 
same No— for most of the Baxter &c was by 
Prince M. 

I have got frm Condorcets daughter Mad. Arthur 
O'Connor an Edition of her fathers opera in 10 
very large 8vos including w an Eloge by Arago a 
good deal of inedited correspondence of Turgot 
Voltaire &c. By the bye Arago demoli 
Lamartine’s romantic acclounjt of Condorcets 
death (which is adopted by Alison in his new 
edition) & is rather stern on Lamartine who had 
read his Eloge in the MS. 

Alison refers to a book which you may have & 
I shd like to see— Memoires of Condorcet 2 vols 
1824— The Eloge by Arago is too fine to give much 
fact—but what Eloge does? Can you help me 
anyhow as to a paper on Condorcet? I shd like 
to do something fr the lady’s sake & she is too 
stiff a republican & infidel to care a fig fr any 
remarks on her papa’s creed, so that credit be given 
him fr talents & what she like him wd call virtue. 


April 13. 1850 

Your Armitage [see first line of the preceding 
— is very lively & effective but I think you 
give far too much space to the deathbed conversion 
story. It is killing the slain somewhat over 
deliberately. After the exposure as to Windham 
no one will be startled at the allegation of any 
absurdity on the part of your author! It wd I 
think be sufft to refer to your Boswell & the article 
on H. More— sufficient that is for all but the 
Evangelicals who will never :ead either of these 
— but at any rate will never abandon a holy 
ie that has once got into their own magazine of 
bétises. Altogether the book seems so very trashy 
that it is not worth while to occupy near 20 pages 
in these busy times with the ass.18 : 

I am very glad that the decision last night was 


18 For the deathbed conversion see Quarterly 
Review, 89, 64; for Windham see 89, 63-64; for 
Croker’s ‘ Boswell’ and the article on Hannah 
More see 89, 64-65. 
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so decided in favour of Lord John [Russell] & I 


hope it will be so on the Malt tax— but Sir C 
Keightly & such men seem quite confident that 
govt will be beaten on that question & that a 
change will ensue or at least be attempted. I shd 
like to hear what your notion is of the probabili- 
April 15. 1850 

. .. You have seen Stanleys letter refusing any 
countenance to the antiMalt tax protectionists. 1 
trust this indicates the failure of the attempt. The 
Times today does not allude to it tho’ it was in 
the Examiner of Saturday even[in]g & I think also 
in the 
May 7. 50 

I have no doubt your little alelier paper 
[“ Histoire des Ateliers Nationaux,” Q. R., June, 
1850, 87, 118-141] will be very effective— but 
suspect you are likely to have more of France on 
yr hands ere the No is paged. . . 
May 20. 50 

...I seldom go into the on Babylon but 
will do so tomvfrroljw & look fr you at the 
Athenaeum about 5... 
May 1850 

. .. [ have taken the liberty to abridge a little 
more... 1 am very much pinched for space this 
time & Murray (perhaps fr some. undivulged 
reason) seems especially to ge room tr this 


Armitage. I am however clear that he shd be 
exposed. . . 
June 20. 50 


... 1 am glad you have sent in Fo Ward [see 
the next letter]. Yesterday I met at dinner Herries 
who had pleased w the diary as recalling 
forgotten but once familiar things. He said he 
had heard Peel also speak to the same effect. I 
hardly supposed them to be in the way of meeting. 
Herries supposes Roebuck to have been set on by 
Palmerston & that all the object is to let P. make 
a speech tonight. I own I don’t feel sure that 
Stanley was right in his late movement while the 
affair was still in suspence between the countries. 
I fancy you like all the rest of the world were 
surprised by the size of his division. When we 
meet on Saturday you can tell me if you think 
of any domestic politicks & whether you wish 
Lamartine or Ward to be the last article all the No 
is gone to press except these 2 papers. 
June 24. 50 2 

I had a note frm J Murray this morning express- 
ing great sorrow fr the demolishing tendency of 
yr Ward19 & begging postponement &c. 
replied that I thought him in the wrong— that I 
had ventured on some little obliterations & addi- 
ions— & was satisfied, if he read the paper paged, 
he wd find it likely neither to displease Mr Phipps 
on the whole nor at all to impede his sale— but 
on the contrary: However, I saw that as you left 
the postponement at our option, I shd leave it to 
his when he had seen the pages. 


19 ‘ Life of Robert Plumer Ward,’ by the Hon. 
Edmund Phipps, Quarterly Review, June, 1850, 87, 
239 ff. The reference to Iton House occurs on 
pp. 260-261, to Lord Mulgrave on pp. 246-252. to 
the Watchmaker story on pp. 243-244, and to the 
French Ward on pp. 242-243. 


{ presume he will give his objections 
he finds that I dissent: ou I sent him A. 


[ object to leaving out yr paragraphs on Carlton 
House & Ld. Mulgrave— they are among the most 
interesting bits of the paper. Wd there were more 
of yr own reminiscence & sentiment! 

_I have just read the enclosed.20 he has, you see, 
yielded— but I am sure you on yr part will be 
inclined still more to assuage what he thinks an 
ultra-severe critique. You need not stand upon 
shewing up more than the Watchmaker story & 
that of the French Ward— fr which I can’t account 
—tho’ no doubt Robert Ward had repeated his trip 
to France after his call to the bar, still he must 
have returned long before 1794. 

July 18. 50 

I ex! to be obliged to go over to the continent 
soon for a few weeks— you will be glad to 
hear that this is caused by my having improved 
accounts of my son’s conduct— but lotte is 
also likely to be abroad for some time so I shd 

inclined to go were she only in question. . . 
I wonder what the effect of Peel’s death will be 
next session. Herries, I hear, hints pretty plainly 
that the obstacle is removed & that the party may 
& must reunite. But I can’t see how— if Graham 
continues stiff w his freetrade & Herries &c are 
equally so w their doctrine. The Jew too is a great 
difficulty in himself. _ How very mad Hf[enry] 
B{rougham] is w his American announcements & 
his ostentatious ushering in of old Truro! 

ALAN LANG STROUT. 


(To be concluded.) 


SAM WELLER’S COCKNEYISMS.—It 

has sometimes been suggested that Sam 
Weller’s confusion of the v and w _ sounds 
was a humorous device invented by Dickens 
and not merely copied by him from the vul- 
gar speech of his day. That this is not so is 
shown by a little book which I possess enti- 
tled, with characteristic grandiloquence, 
‘Introduction to the English Reader: or 4 
Selection of Pieces in Prose and Poetry, cal- 
culated to Improve the Younger Classes of 
Learners in Reading, and to Imbue their 
Minds with the Love of Virtue. To which 
are added Rules and Observations for Assist- 
ing Children to Read with Propriety. . . By 


20 Murray to Lockhart, June 24 [1850]. | My 
dear Sir I thank you for your kind note & all 
the alleviations you have put into & exacerbations 
weh you have struck out of the Ward paper— I 
am prepared always to submit to your better 
judgment in Q R affairs & having entered my 
protest to retire but I cannot help thinking Wa 
& the book hardly handled. It is a dilemma (0 
have to omit it after our announcement. Mr C's 
note to you is very confirmatory of my VIeWS. . - 


; Yours faithfully John Murray. 


— 


= 
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indley Murray.’ It appears to have been 
= published in 1801, and to have been 
many times reprinted. The copy I possess 
claims to be the thirty-first edition, and was 
published at York in 1836, a year before the 
‘Pickwick Papers’ made their appearance. 
An introduction contains a number of cau- 
tions to the young reader against common 
mispronunciations, such as the dropping of 
an aspirate, the vulgar er for -ow in window, 
fellow, etc. “The letters v and w,” writes 
Mr. Murray, “are often sounded the one 
for the other: thus wine is pronounced vine, 
and vinegar, winegar.” In the case of Sam 
Weller, no doubt, the fault is exaggerated (it 
is to be found less conspicuously in some of 
Dickens’ other Cockney characters, such as 
Jerry Cruncher in ‘A Tale of Two Cities, 
and the Artful Dodger in ‘ Oliver Twist °); 


' but it was clearly not an invention of the 


novelist. 
FREDERICK T. Woop. 
Sheffield. 


GRAND TOUR.—For the use of the 
French phrase in an English context, 
‘O.E.D.’ gives a quotation from R. Lassels, 
1670: “ who hath made exactly the Grand 
Tour of France, and the Giro of Italy.” The 
earliest occurrence of the English term 
quoted by it dates from 1748. A passage in 
Thomas Dilke’s ‘ The Lover’s Luck,’ 1696, p. 
6, marks the transition: “I'll show you a 
Medal lately sent me from Rome, by my 
son that’s making the Grand-Tour, more 
worth than all the Mines of Peru.” The lan- 
guage is still apparently French, but the 
phrase has acquired its English meaning. 


E. S. DE BEER. 


A COINCIDENCE.—C’est ce qu’on a 

toujours pensé, ce qu’on n’a jamais si 
bien dit—Madame de Sevigné, letter 1289 
[1690]. What oft was thought but ne’er so 
well expressed. Pope, 1711. 


JOHN A. FOTHERINGHAM. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN.—May I 
point out that the cover of No. 1 of vol. 
exe. [January 12th, 1946] is dated January 
12th, 1945? Will you please note this cor- 
tection in a forthcoming number in case 
other readers have not noticed it and spend 
ten minutes as I have just done in searching 
for this particular issue! 


FRANCIS W. STEER. 


Readers’ Queries. 


UOTATIONS IN JOHNSON’S LET- 
TERS (See cixxxv. 80; clxxxvi. 205).— 
May I submit that the response to my 
former appeals, though welcome, fell 
far short of the expectations I had based on 
my knowledge of your readers’ vast and 
curious learning? And that my time is now 
short? 

353, 2. To George Horne, 30 April 1774. 
““ Somebody has observed that there seem to 
be times when writers of value emerge from 
oblivion by general consent.” 

408. To Mrs, Thrale, 19 June 1775. 

(1) “ We deal in nicer things 

Than routing armies, and dethroning 
kings.” 

(2) “ If you are for small talk 

Come on, and do the best you can 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man.” 

(3) “ These little things are great to little 
Man.” (This is not so written as to show it 
a quotation.) : 

485. To Henry Thrale, 3 June 1776. A 
sharp attack of gout. “I creep about and 
hang by both hands. Johnny Wilcocks 
might be my running footman.” 

578. To Boswell, 3 July 1778. “I believe 
he [Langton] cannot bear the thought of 
living at —— [Langton, his Lincolnshire 
place] in a state of diminution; and of 
appearing among the gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood shorn of his beams.” The 
ultimate source is ‘ Paradise Lost,’ i, 596; but 
the context there is not appropriate. J. is 
thinking, as Hill saw, of a rhymed couplet 
that he had quoted from Dryden in the Dic- 
tionary, s.v. shorn. The second. line is 
“Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal sight.” 

552. To Mrs. Thrale, 27 Sept. 1777. “I 
am old, I am old, says Sir John Falstaff. 
‘Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ’.” 
The first quotation is ‘2 Henry IV,’ II, iv; the 
second untraced. 

426 (a passage not in Hill). To Mrs. 
Thrale, 29 July 1775. 

(1) “I remember to have read in a book 
called the Catholicon, that all evil begins ab 
undecimo.” 

(2) J. suggests that one of Thrale’s clerks 
be invited to Brighton for convalescence. The 
various advantages of this distinction 
““ would as Cheney [George Cheyne] phrases 
it, afford all the relief that human art can 
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give, or human nature receive.” 

338. To ‘Mrs. Thrale, 12 Nov.'1773. “ All 
is best,” says Chene, “ as it has been, except- 
ing the errours of our own free will.” Ihave 
to confess that Johnson’s precept has not yet 
made me a Cheyneite. 

220. To Mrs. Thrale, 14 Aug. 1769. “ She 
had saved the best gooseberries for me, and, 
as Steele says, 1 was neither too proud nor 
too wise to gather them.” 

1003. To Francesco Shastres, 2 Sept. 1784. 
“ Of the pieces ascribed by Bembo to Virgil, 
the Dirae (sic, not Dirce, as in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
book, followed by Hill), the Copa and the 
Moretum are, together with the Culex and 
Ceiris, in Scaliger’s Appendix ad Virgilium. 
The rest I never heard the name of before.” 
This is not in the obvious places. I am told it 
may be in Bembo’s Letters. BENSLY is dead! 

58. To Thomas Warton, 1 Feb. 1755. “I 
now begin to see land, after having wan- 
dered, according to Mr. Warburton’s phrase, 
in this vast sea of words.” 

194. To Elizabeth Aston, 17 Nov. 1767. 
“The World, says Locke, has people of all 
sorts.” 

294. To Mrs. Thrale, 19 Feb. 1773. “ Of 
the rest that dwell in darker fame why 
should I make mention?” This looks like 
a quotation. 

623. To Mrs. Thrale, 24 June 1779. “Keep 
yourself airy and be a funny little thing.” 
It has been thought that J. is quoting, and 
that he in fact wrote funny. 

892. To Mrs. Thrale, 9 Oct. 1783 (passage 
not in Hill). 

(1) “I have thus ended for the present joy 
and woe.” 

(2) “It reflects upon me, as I know of my 
trade.” . 

329. To Mrs. Thrale, 30 Sept. 1773. “I 
am sure that whatever regard she [Flora 
Macdonald] bestowed on me was liberally 
repaid. ‘If thou likest her opinions, thou 
wilt praise her virtue ’.” 

895. To Mrs. Thrale, 27 Oct. 1783. “I 
have not been so well for two years past. The 
great malady is neither heard, seen, felt, nor 
—understood.” (Milton parodied?) 

685. To Mrs. Thrale, 4 July 1780. 

C’est que l’Enfant toijours est homme; 

C’est que l'homme est todjours Enfant. 

(Johnson’s spelling.) 

1.1. To Edward Hector, c. 1732. Vitam 
continet una dies (no doubt part of a penta- 
meter). Mr. E. A. Parker of the Oxford 


Latin Dictionary was so generous as to 
ascertain that this is not in the Thesaurus, 
s.v. contineo or dies; it is therefore presum- 
ably not classical. Experts have failed to 
find it in English latinity. Probably renais- 
sance. 

559. Stratum super stratum. 

294. To Mrs. Thrale, 19 Feb. 1773. 
“ Diversas hominum sortes.” This may well 
be J.’s own Latin. Not in the Thesaurus, 
diversus. 

15. To Edward Cave, nd. Emptoris sit 
eligere. 

310. To Mrs. Thrale, 23 May 1773. 
“ Celsus says, it seems, that if a cathartic be 
taken the fit will return, certo certius.” 
Celsus is not quoted in the Thesaurus, s.v. 
certus. Perhaps J. quoted from memory and 
was not verbally accurate. 

329. To Mrs. Thrale, 30 Sept. 1773. “ Sic 
rerum volvitur orbis.” This looks familiar, 
but it has not been found in the obvious 
places. 

352. To Boswell, 1774. 
idem.” 

378. To Boswell, 7 Feb. 1775. “ De non 
existentibus et non apparentibus eadem est 
ratio.” In ‘Tom Jones,’ but that would 
hardly be J.’s source. 

386. To Mrs. Thrale, 1 April 1775. “ Sic 
nunquam rediturus labitur annus.” 

407. To Mrs. Thrale, 17 June 1775. 
“ Querelis jam satis datum.” 

507. To Boswell, 18 Feb. 1777. Of Blair's 
sermons. They are sermones aurei, ac 
auro magis aurei.” 

655. To Boswell, 8 April 1780. “ Manifes- 
tum habemusfurem.” MR. VERNON RENDALL, 
that exemplary noter, ingeniously suggests 
that this is a conflation of two tags in the 
preface to Burton’s ‘Anatomy,’ where “Dicit- 
que mihi mea pagina, fur es ” is immediately 
followed by the familiar “ habes confitentem 
reum.” But the solution may be simpler. 

_ 483. To Mrs. Thrale, 22 May 1776. “ pac- 
tum iniquum.” 

874. To Mrs. Thrale, 18 Dec. 1782. “Dum 
spiro spero.” Familiar as this is, I do not 
find it in ‘O.D.Q.’ or even in King. 

663. To Mrs. Thrale, 1 May 1780. Mrs. 
Montagu “is par pluribus.” Mr. RENDALL 
tells me that “ Nec pluribus impar” was 
Louis XTV’s motto. 

1030. To Charles Burney, 1 Nov. 1784. 
“Non progredi est regredi.” 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 
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(QUTDOOR VINE CULTURE IN ENG- 
LAND.—I should be glad to have 
details of the culture of grapes in England. 
It would appear from field-names that vine- 
yards of considerable acreage were scat- 
tered in various parts of the country. The 
numerous monastic establishments, for 
example, are likely to have had vineyards 
attached to them. I should also like any 
information in regard to the protection of 
the vines against inclement weather, and to 
know whether any records have survived 
which mention the general direction in which 
the rows were planted, i.e., from east to 
west or from north to south. When did the 
outdoor culture of vines on a large scale 
cease in England? 
Francis W. STEER. 


BALDNESS.—Is there any evidence that 
men treated themselves with a lotion to 
prevent the growth of hair either on their 
faces or heads? According to early portraits 
where all blemishes are shown, the invari- 
able smoothness of men’s faces seems to 
indicate that they had either particularly 
good razors or else they used something to 
prevent the growth of a beard. To what 
causes does the medical profession attribute 
baldness to-day? 
CaLvus. 


(CASA GUIDI.—Does anyone who has been 
in Florence lately know whether the 
home of the Brownings has escaped the 
ravages of war, and if so whether the inscrip- 
tion commemorating Mrs. Browning is still 
to be seen on its wall? 
G. CROSSE. 


BUST OF QUEEN NEFERTITI.—What 

has become of the bust of Queen Ne- 
fertiti which used to be in the Berlin 
Museum? 


G. W. SHAw. 


DUTY ON HATS.—A _ Cambridgeshire 

newspaper of the year 1796 refers to 
“the Bill for the better collection of duty on 
hats,” which apparently enacted that from 
5 July 1796 “no hat shall be worn that has 
not a stamped lining . . . the linings to be 
sent to the Stamp Office to be stamped.” 
When did this duty come into force, and 
When was it abolished? Presumably, “hats” 
are male head gear. _Incidentally, is the 


term hat of modern usage when applied to 
a woman’s head covering? 


P. D. M. 


ES CHURCH LIBRARY—In a 
room over the south porch of Totnes 
Church there is a collection of books, of 
which the earliest is an Erasmus published 
in 1518 and the bulk of the remainder are 
before 1680. They are mostly theological 
and there are about three hundred. They 
are all bound in calf, and each volume is 
stamped in gold on the back with the num- 
ber “77.” Why should each volume be 
stamped with the same number? and why 
should that particular number be chosen? 
It is known from the town accounts that the 
Library was started by gift of £10 for that 
purpose in 1619 by Gabriel Barber, and that 
money has been spent on it at intervals 
since then. 


F. W. Morton PALMer. 


(CORBIE-STEPS.—They are defined in 

Parker’s ‘Glossary of Architecture’ as 
“a Scotch term for the steps up the sides of 
a gable.” Corbie is defined in the Shorter 
Oxford English Dictionary as “ A Raven or 
Carrion-Crow.” The word is derived from 
the Old French Corb and is apparently not 
Classical. What is the connection between 
this bird and these quaintly shaped gables, 
which are so common in the Low Countries 
and in places such as Topsham which carried 
on trade with Flanders? 


F. W. Morton PALMER. 


ScoTr PROTOTYPES: WANDERING 

WILLIE.—On the gravestone of An- 
drew Gemmels in Roxburgh Kirkyard it is 
recorded that he was the prototype of Edie 
Ochiltree while the stone erected by Scott 
himself in Irongray to the memory of Helen 
Walker points out that she “ practised in 
real life the virtues with which fiction has 
invested the imaginary character of Jeanie 
Deans.” To this list may now be added the 
prototype of Wandering Willie. 

Dr. Crockett, in his ‘Scott Originals, 
1912, points out that according to Joseph 
Train the prototype of the blind fiddler in 
‘Redgauntlet ’ is to be found in a blind 
harper who, owing to a landslide, perished 
with his wife and family in a gravel pit in 
1816. In 1871 four local ministers erected 
a monument to him in Twynholm Kirkyard 
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and recently (see the report in The Times, 
22 April), a ceremony was held to record his 
being the prototype of Wandering Willie. 

Neither Dr. Crockett nor The Times 
correspondent, however, mentions the name 
of the blind harper. It should be interesting 
to know whether it is recorded on the tomb- 
stone and, if so, what it is. 


H. G. L. K. 


TYNDALE AND HYCHYNS.—William 

Tyndale bore the second name of 
Hychyns or Huchyns; he was born about 
1490-5. Many of his kinsfolk dwelt in the 
hundred of Berkeley east of the Severn, and 
his brother Edward is found here from 1516 
onward. Nevertheless his father cannot be 
traced here, nor can his brother John, nor 
can the Henry and Griffith Tyndale who 
appear to have been two more brothers. 
Probably he was born west of the Severn: 
for he was ordained subdeacon in 1514 by 
the Bishop of Hereford, and is then des- 
cribed as of the diocese of Hereford. Now 
the Hereford diocese at that time took in the 
parts of Gloucestershire west of the Severn 
as well as the county of Hereford and the 
western part of Shropshire. Can anyone 
give me examples of the names Tyndale and 
Hychyns in these regions between 1400 and 
1600? 

J. F. Moz.ey. 


“ ACK EMMA” AND “ PIP EMMA.”— 
Can any of your readers explain the 
derivation of the two British terms “ ack 
emma ” and “ pipemma”? They stand for 
“am.” and “p.M.”, and I have heard that 
they originated during World War I in the 
English army. 
FRANK T. HALLETT. 
(From ‘A. N. and Q.’, Feb. 1946.) 


Gources OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
any reader of ‘N. and Q.’ furnish authors’ 
names and exact references of the following: 


1. Beatitudo debet esse multis communicabilis.” 
2. ‘“ Invidus acer obit sed livor morte carebit.” 


3. “* When death consents to let us live a | 
time, it takes successively as hostages al 
those we have loved.” 

The last is attributed to the Baroness Staél-Hol- 

stein, but where in her works is the original French 
phrase to be found? 


4. Rien ne me plait, hors ce qui peut déplaire 
Au jugement du rude populaire. we 


Replies. 


PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
(clxxix. 16, 85, 153, 217, 281; exe. 41, 171) 


NFIRMATION of my recollections of 
_ the two Oxford Circuses will be found 
in guidebooks, directories, maps, and photo- 
graphs. Thus, Dickens’s Dictionary of Lon- 
don for 1881 says that “ Regent Circus is the 
name ingenuously given on the formation of 
Regent Street, to two different sites at oppo- 
site ends of that thoroughfare. . . The eternal 
fitness of things has already been pretty well 
vindicated, for the two circuses are practi- 
cally always known respectively as Oxford 
Circus and Piccadilly Circus. Probably in 
another generation or two the official mind 
will take notice of the absurdity and remove 
it in form, as it has already been in fact.” 
_The 1883 Baedeker describes the northern 
circus as “ Regent Circus, Oxford Street; or 
Oxford Circus ”; and gives further proof of 
my assertion that the former name persisted 
into the ‘eighties by citing a Bow and Regent 
Circus service in the list of omnibuses, as 
well as a Clapham and Oxford Circus one. 
There is also a Piccadilly Circus and St. 
Thomas’s Hospital service. 

It is a common misconception that Picca- 
dilly begins at Lower Regent Street, whereas 
it begins at the Haymarket (my native heath). 
The original southern circus was merely the 
intersection of Regent Street with Piccadilly, 
and its site was the south-western corner of 
the present open space. The only hint of its 
being a circus was the concave fronts of the 
buildings on the corners of Lower Regent 
Street—the North-Western parcels office on 
the eastern corner and Drew’s on the western 
—as depicted by a Boys print. A section of 
Regent Street extended from the circus to 
the County Fire Office and was the “ Picca- 
dilly Circus ” bus-stop of the period. After 
the formation of Shaftesbury Avenue, the 
pavement of the Shaftesbury Memorial was 
the halting point of south-bound omnibuses. 
When first erected the memorial was en- 
closed by a low wall. The aluminium figure 
of Love soon became so dirty that nobody 
knew that it was aluminium, but, as I said 
in my first notes, in all Europe is not another 
rd of art so shamefully abused as Gil- 
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Shaftesbury Avenue is one of the many 
nineteenth-century street improvements of 
London that were financed by the Coal and 
Wine Dues of the Corporation of London, 
a large proportion of which was allocated to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. The dues 
ceased about 1890 and with them—on the 
eve of the transition from horse to motor- 
traction—virtually ceased street improve- 
ments in the central area. Kingsway was 
projected by the Board when the dues were 
in force. Bread now being in the headlines, 
it is apposite also to mention that the Grain 
Dues of the Corporation financed such 
important contributions to the Green Belt 
as Epping Forest and Burnham Beeches. 

The Coal Due was finally 12d. and 1d. per 
chaldron of 25 cwt. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century household coal was 20s. a ton. 
The due was introduced after the Great Fire 
to finance the rebuilding of St. Paul’s and the 
City churches. The Wine Due originated for 
the benefit of the City orphans in the time 
of William and Mary. The final levy was 4s. 
a tun. 

All around London are iron posts, bearing 
the City Arms and “Act 24 & 25 Vict. cap. 
42” (a renewal Act of 1861) which mark the 
bounds of the area over which the Coal Dues 
were levied. Strangely enough, one is (unless 
war-salvaged) in Bushey churchyard. An- 
other is in the lovely green vale that lies 
between Leaves Green and Darwin’s house 
at Down; and a decidedly useful one is to 
be seen, all nicely painted, beside the Epping 
New Road, where fortuitously it marks the 
location of the Ambresbury Banks earth- 
i which is hidden in the thickets of the 
orest. 


CHARLES WHITE. 


In Herbert’s Metropolitan Handbook for 
railways, tramways and omnibuses, pub- 
lished by Henry Herbert & Co., London, 
dated 1878 on the title page, the names Picca- 
dilly Circus and Oxford Circus occur over 
and over again. 

In the section dealing with omnibus lines, 
toutes are headed “ Blackwall and Piccadilly 
Circus,” “‘ Bow and Oxford Circus ” “ Clap- 
‘on and Oxford Circus,” and others. 

As fare points both Circuses are repeatedly 


| Mentioned throughout the handbook, €.Z., 


othe “ Kensal Green and London Bridge ” 
“vice, the fare from Kensal Green to 
Oxford Circus was fivepence, and on the 


“Old Ford and Pimlico” route the fare 
from Old Ford to Piceadilly Circus was five- 
pence. 

It is clear from the use made of the names 
in this guide that both Piccadilly and Oxford 
Circus were well known in 1878. 


REGINALD B. FELLows. 
Northwood. 


ARCHERY (cxe. 103).—I do not know of 

any documentary evidence for believ- 
ing that the grooves referred to by Dr. 
MortTon-PALMER, F.S.A., were made by 
medieval archers when sharpening their 
arrows; but there certainly exists, or at any 
rate existed, some forty years ago, a persis- 
tent local tradition that those in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northallerton, where they 
occur in great abundance, and at other 
places, e.g., Stillington, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, were thus due to soldiers prior 
to their march to Flodden Field. This parti- 
cular explanation, of course, would not 
hold for the two cases cited from Devon 
(where, however, markings of this sort are 
not, I think, very common); but there can 
hardly be a doubt that they are due every- 
where, if not to the sharpening of arrow- 
heads (perhaps for practice at the local 
archery butts), at any rate to that of knives 
ana daggers, and almost certainly by medie- 
val rustics whilst waiting for the beginning 
of some church service. Presumably the 
parish priest, in the absence of clock or 
watch, was not always very punctual, even 
when he had the assistance of a “ scratch- 
dial.” This, indeed, would account for their 


‘| particular location, which might otherwise 


be expected to present itself just as easily 
on any cottage wall or farm building; how 
natural to beguile the time by this useful 
occupation! I have lately come across some 
instances, though not very frequently, in 
Leicestershire: thus a little local guide-book 
claims them (I do not think that I noticed 
them myself) for the exterior of the “ low- 
side’ window at Claybrooke church, and 
likewise for an inside aumbrey, and also 
introduces the additional possibility of their 
having been made by spear-heads. Further, 
I once noticed quite a number at the back 
of a tomb-niche on the south exterior of the 
chancel of Costock, Nottinghamshire. These, 
however, are exceptional positions: normally 
I should rather look for them on the jambs 
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of the outside arch, or doorway, of a porch. 
Finally, I have a vague recollection of some 
church in which the masonry has been cut 
about by this practice in a remarkable and 
most destructive fashion, but I have for- 
gotten its locality and name. I began to 
make a search for it amongst my notes of 
numerous churches, but quickly gave it up: 
without a clue, it was the proverbial hunting 
for a needle in a haystack! 


JOSEPH E. Morris. 


‘THOMAS HORTON OF NEWCASTLE 
(clxvi. 461)—A. R. L. M. wrote as 
follows: 

“ According to an unsigned article in Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine for February 1868, this 
man turned Mohammedan and became a pirate 
chief in Kishm Island in the Persian Gulf. He is 
said to have been born in Newcastle in 1759, ba 
tised at St. Nicholas church and apprenticed in 1771 
‘to the head tailor and breeches maker of the 
town, Honest John Gillespie, sign of the Golden 
Fleece, Sandgate.’ He absconded with some of 
his employer’s money, and led a very adventurous 
life, ending up at Kishm as already noted. The 
writer of the article appears to have gained his 
information from an officer of the East India Com- 
pany sloop Hope, which visited Kishm in 1818. 

“Can any reader confirm the above details and 
add to them? The gist of the story is given by 
Dr. Philip Gosse in his ‘History of Piracy’ 
(Longmans, 1932), but I cannot find any reference 
to it in books on the Persian Gulf. ere seems 
no reason to doubt its truth, but it must be said 
that the writer’s description of Kishm is at fault.” 

A. R. L. M.’s query has gone unanswered. 

Last year, when I was home on short 
leave, I started hunting for the original story 
on which the account in Colburn’s magazine 
is based, but the hunt was unsuccessful. It 
was during its course that an assistant lib- 
rarian in the Cambridge University Library 
kindly brought A. R. L. M.’s query to my 
notice. 

For various reasons I am inclined to dis- 
agree with A. R. L. M. and to believe the 
story false, although the Commander of the 
Royal Indian Marine Survey Ship which was 
surveying in the neighbourhood of Qishm 
in 1918, presumably with the intention of 
perpetuating Horton’s memory, proposed the 
alteration of the name of Quoin Hill on that 
island to Jabal Horton; and the Admiralty 
Hydrographer approved the alteration, 
which was incorporated in the 1924 edition 
of the Admiralty chart of the entrance of 
the Persian Gulf (No. 753). 


V. H. W. Dowson. 


SCRIBE (cxe. 194).—“ La Juive” was firy 

produced at the Paris Opera, 23 Feb, 
1835. The first English production was ay 
arrangement entitled “The Jewess,” x 
Drury Lane, 16 Nov. 1835. The first Lop. 
don production of the original opera was at 
Drury Lane, 29 July 1846. 

“ Masaniello” (usually known as 
Muette de Portici”’) was played at the Paris 
Opera, 29 Feb. 1828; at Drury Lane (in 
English) 4 May 1829; and at Brussels in 1830, 

Donizetti’s opera “ Dom Sébastien” was 
paar at the Paris Opera, 13 Noy, 

Surely Scribe would be more correctly 
described as a librettist than a composer? 
The composers of “ La Juive ” and “ Masa- 
niello” were Jacques Halévy and Auber 
respectively. 


WILFRED H. Ho pen. 


PETRARCH (cxc. 194)—The ‘British 

Cyclopedia of Biography’ states that 
“ Francis Petrarch died at Arqua, and in that 
charming spot was his body interred. 
Petrarch is laid in a sarcophagus of red mar- 
ble, raised on four square columns on an 
elevated base, and preserved from an asso- 
ciation with meaner tombs. It stands con- 
spicuously alone.” The cyclopedia gives a 
line drawing of the tomb. 

All who visit Arqua and feel any interest 
in literature, make a pilgrimage to the tomb 
of Petrarch, and amongst this number we 
must place Byron, who wrote the following 
beautiful lines on his last earthly resting 
place: 

There is a tomb in Arqua: reared in air, 
Pillared in their repose 
The bones of Laura’s lover; ... . 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


In ‘ La Biographie Universelle,’ xxxiil, p- 
522 (b), 8vo, Paris: 1823, after a description 
of his death and funeral, occurs “ La famille 
du poete lui fit élever un mausolée de 
marbre devant la porte de I’église d’Arqua. 

This sarcophagus of red marble is sur 
mounted by a bust of 1547, and inscribed: 
“Frigida Francisci lapis hic tegit 

Petrarce 

Suscipe, virgo parens, animam! Sate vil- 

gine, parce! 
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Fessaque nam terris celi requiescat in arce. 
MCCCLXXIMI XVI Julii.” 
(Baedeker, N. Italy, 14th ed., p. 457). 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


MBS. PRODGERS (cxe. 193).—Your 
correspondent will find information re- 
lative to this lady in letters to The Sunday 
Times, 31 March, 7 and 14 April of this year. 

Born in 1830, it was Mrs, Prodgers’ habit 
to take a cab for a certain distance, having 
worked out the exact fare, she would then 
charge the “cabby” if he asked for more, or 
used indecent language. She became known 
as “The Cabman’s Terror”; they avoiding 
picking her up whenever possible. — 

From an eye-witness account in this corre- 
spondence (from which I have culled my 
note), it would appear that it was her custom 
to.walk abroad accompanied by another 
lady together with a cat on a lead. A car- 
toon of this character appeared in Punch (6 
March 1875, p. 106). She died in 1890. 


MISERRIMUS. 


JAMES DRUMMOND (cxc. 103).—Per- 
haps James Drummond who was elected 
a member to the Light Horse Volunteers, 15 
May 1794, and became a honorary member, 
| Aug. 1815. (‘ An Historical Record of the 
Light Horse Volunteers of London and West- 
minster,’ by J. N. Collyer and J. I. Pocock. 
London: 1843). 


A TENANCY RECORD (cxc. 38, 125, 

197).—* This delightful old place {Earl- 
ham, near Norwich] has for centuries been 
the property of the Bacon family, and they 
have never consented to sell it; but since 
1786 it has been rented by the Gurneys, a 
period of a hundred and nine years—per- 
haps one of the oldest tenancies known for 
a mansion of the size, though very frequent 


‘in the case of farmhouses.” (*‘ The Gurneys 


of Earlham,’ by A. J. C. Hare. London: 
1895, i, 5-6.) — 


UMBERTO GIORDANO (exc. 170, 219). 

—Grove’s ‘Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians’ gives a detailed account of the 
Iulian composer Umberto Giordano, who 
was born at Foggia on 27 Aug. 1867—not 
1868, ‘The International Who's Who,’ 


1940, notes his membership of the Reale 
Academia d'Italia, since 1929; of the Council 
of Art, and his Vice-Presidency of the 
Authors’ Society. Since Giordano is men- 
tioned in the ‘Who’s Who’ of last year, I 
presume that he is still alive. 


RONALD F. NEWMAN. 


Giordano’s operas are: Mala Vita, 1892; 
Andrea Chenier, 1896; Fedora, 1898; Siberia, 
1903; Marcella, 1907; Mese Mariano, 1910; 
Madame Sans-Géne, text by R. Simoni 
(from the play by V. Sardou and E. Moreau), 
first produced ‘Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York, 25 Jan. 1915, with Geraldine 
Farrar in name part and Amato as Napoleon 
—first Italian production, Turin, 28 Feb. 
1915; Giove a Pompei, written in collabora- 
tion with A. Franchetti, 1921; La Cena delle 
Beffe, 1924; Il Re, 1929. 


R. L. DrumMmonp-Hay. 


(ARGOTTI (cxc. 194)—The name of the 

house in Torquay suggests Airgh-Otti: 
but as the distinguished Saxon scholar Elise 
C. Otté had been resident in Torquay from 
1863 it seems a reasonable guess that the 
name was bestowed in honour of that lady 


(see ‘D.N.B.’ 2nd Supp.)—‘ the summer 
residence of Otté.” 


W. ARTHUR WESTLEY. 
“ A TEST OF PATERNITY” (clxxxix. 
279; exc. 65).—Refer to ‘ Bibliographi- 
cal Notes on the Couvade’ in vol. clxxii. 
A. H. W. FyNMore. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxe. 123).— 


3. At the head of the story “A Germ- 
Destroyer,” in’ Kipling’s ‘Plain Tales from the 
Hills,’ is the verse: 

Pleasant it is for the Little Tin Gods 

When great Jove nods; 

But Little Tin Gods make their little mistakes 

In missing the hour when great Jove wakes. 

But there is nothing here about wheels. _ 

4. In ‘Amelia’ book ix, chap. 4, Fielding 
has ‘‘ One fool at least in every married couple.” 
If this is the original the saying has rather altered 
in meaning. 

8. I am not certain of the following and I 
cannot verify it, but I think this was the sentence 
under a cartoon of Rowlandson’s on the passing 
of the Catholic Emacipation Act in 1829—the Duke 
of Wellington being “ father” and the House of 
Lords the children in bed. 

Address to the Unco 


M. H. Dopps.. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


JUNE 1, 1946, 


The Library. 


Obligations of Society in the Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Centuries. (The Ford Lectures, 
delivered in the University of Oxford in 
the Michaelmas Term, 1944). By Austin 
— Poole. (Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


THIS volume which comprises the Ford 

Lectures substantially as they were 
delivered, is concerned with the financial and 
other responsibilities involved in the status 
of the principal social classes of the feudal 
age. 

In the first chapter, Mr. Poole explains 
the various kinds of feudal tenure and the 
difficulty of drawing a clear line between 
them. For instance, when a virgate at Pusey 
in Berkshire, was held by the service of say- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer five times daily for the 
souls of the king’s ancestors, there is no 
marked difference between this tenure, which 
is described as a sergeanty, and tenure in 
frankalmoign. In spite, however, of such 
uncertain cases, the three main classes of 
feudal society can be distinguished clearly 
enough for practical purposes. To these, 
the villeins, the knights, and the sergeants, 
Mr Poole devotes three successive chapters 
expounding the obligations, and to some 
extent, the rights, of each. 

The chapter entitled “ Amercements” 
.which follows, is mainly concerned with the 
administrative tasks and responsibilities laid 
on these three classes. The various types of 
Jury service are considered, and the fines for 
failure to bring criminals to justice or for 
bringing an accusation that could not be 
sufficiently substantiated. From this it 
becomes apparent that men of the highest 
character must often have been amerced, 
and after reading Mr. Poole’s exposition of 
the numerous ways in which such punish- 
ment might be incurred, one is not surprised 
to find him concluding that probably every- 
one was amerced on an average of once a 
year. It likewise becomes easier to under- 
stand the terror which the prospect of a 
general eyre inspired. 

Finally, there is an illuminating chapter 
on the feudal incidents, wardship, marriage 
and relief. 


The study, though it naturally owes much 
to the work of Mr. Poole’s great predeces. 
sors in this field, Maitland, Vinogradoff, 
Round and Professor Stenton, has been pri. 
marily the result of a detailed investigation 
of the documentary evidence for this period, 
most of which is now available in print, 
especially the Coram Rege Rolls and the new 
edition of the Book of Fees. Consequently, 
while the general effect of the book is to 
present a picture, in part familiar, of the 
Structure of society of the time, there are 
many passages in which the work of previous 
scholars is confirmed or corrected and new 
views are set forth. Of these, the most 
interesting is probably Mr. Poole’s conclu- 
sion that much as later generations owed to 
the legal changes introduced by Henry Il, 
at the time they worked badly and resulted 
in the criminal’s receiving undue protection. 

Throughout the work, Mr. Poole has 
handled his material with great skill reveal- 
ing the intricacy of the subject, without ever 
allowing his own exposition to become 
involved. ‘Moreover, the whole is presented 
with a charm of style and a felicity of illus 
tration which win the reader’s gratitude for 
the present volume and render him impatient 
for the work of larger scope, of which, we 
are told, this is the precursor. 


CorRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 141, col. 1, 1. 20, for ‘* (1804-1916)” 
read (1840-1916); p. 159, col. 1, 1. 41, for 
“Generation VII” read Generation VI; p. 170, 
col. 2, 1. 10 from foot, for ‘‘ (Duke of Norfolk)” 
tread (Duke of Suffolk); p. 188, col. 2, 1. 10 of 
footnote, for “on example,” read one example; 

191, col. 1, Il. 8 and 9 of footnote, for 
“Rosetes de Russell” . . . (ob. 20 1239),” 
read Roseles: de Russell . . . 20 May 1293; & 193, 
col. 2, 1. 6, for “ Mrs. Olive’s,” read Mrs. Clive’s. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, we 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ QUERIES ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parent — imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of 
the series volume and page at which the contribu- 
tion in question is to be found. 
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